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HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 
PERHAPS no quality of the human heart is more highly valued than 
urage. A remarkable display of it is regarded as a compensation for 
many dificiencies ia the discharge of duty, and as an atonement for 
many Ofiences. Among the Grecks and Romans who were almost 




















perpetually engaged in war, the general term virtue, was very common- 
ly used to express courage; as though a man had answered every de- 
mand that could rightfully be made upon him, by meeting danger with- 
out fear, and fighting valiantly against the public enemy. Itis far from 
my intention to rate lower than its real worth, what men have appreciated 
so highly—yet I must be permitted to remark that the extravagant senti- 
ments entertained on this subject, are not without their injurious effectse 
I cail the common sentiment extravagant; because it is well known that 
men have gone to the utmost bounds of human daring, in pursuits which 
are regarded by all, the most profligate excepted, with the utmost ab- 
horrence. Pirates and highway robbers have repeatedly shown a cou- 
rage, as cool, as steady, as determined, as ever was exhibited by Cesar 
or Hannibal. The truth is, that much, that has been celebrated with such 
exuberant praise, is the effect of habitual exposure to danger, or of ani- 
mal constitution, or even fear of reproach. 

It is believed that injurious -onsequences have resulted from the in- 
discrimate applause which have been bestowed upon brave actions ; in 
this way—-The love of praise is a powerful passion; no heart is entirely 
free from its influence: and in the young, especially, its sway is almost 
despotic. Now it is obyious that the practice which we have ventured 
to censure, affords to youth a powerful temptation to substitute the dis- 
play of courage in place of all those virtues which fit men for the yarious 
relations and duties of life. A boy is sent.to college, with his head filled, 
and his heart inflamed by songs and sentiments, extracts of speeches and 
poems in praise of heroic exploits, and chivalrous courage. He longs to 
distinguish himself. A wreath of olive is beneath his ambition. The 
crown which adorns. the brow of the warrior is the only one which glit- 
ters in his eyes. Academic honours are dispised—What shall he do? He 
is ever ready for a quarre!—and a duel is the height of glory to which 
he aims to rise. 
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It may, perhaps, be thought that this is an extreme case. Suppey 
that it is—Yet there are innumerable smaller evils which arise from th. 
wrong sentiment under consideration, which it would be tedious to par. 
ticularise. It seems to me then, that it would be better to make cow. 
ardice disgraceful, than to crown courage as the qucen of the virtues, 
What is meant here, may be illustrated by the following remark—The 
want of due affection and reverence for parents is regarded with horror— 
but a dutiful and affectionate child is not peculiarly worthy of praise, or 
esteem ; because all children are expected to be dutiful and affectionate, 
So let it be in rcjation to cowardice, and its opposite virtue, 

In connection with these remarks, it may be worth while to observe, 
that there is a virtue as much underrated, as that of which we have spo. 
ken has been exalted. We mean fortitude. In this term we include noi 
merely nor chiefly, patience under disappointments and sufferings, bur 
that firmness of mind, which holds fast to its own clear copvictions 
amidst every species of cpposition; and pursues what appears to be the 
path of duty notwithstanding every temptation, Perhaps this 1s one of 
the rarest qualitics of mind to be met with; and although very little 
calculated to attract admiration, is unspeakably more worthy of honour 
than the courage which faces danger in the very front of battle. It might 
be shown by a historical induction, that this quality entered into the 
composition of every character illustrious for virtue and extended bene. 
ficence, that has adorned human nature. Instead of referring the reader 
to the histories of Greece and Rome for examples, iet him study the 
character of the fathers of our own country: In one word, let him study 


* Washington—-In him they will find all that constitutes a patriot; that 


qualifies a commander; that dignifies a statesman; and that adorns a 
citizen. Familiar acquaintance with his character will convince every 
person of discernment, that withaut this fortitude, it would have been 
impossible for him to have become the theme of our national praise, and 
the admiration of the world. Washington was brave—-so was Alexander: 
He was sagacious—so was Cesar. In many particular qualities he had 
his equals—But it was that sort of fortitude of which we speak, which 
bore him wp-amidst all the difficulties of an arduous conflict; and kept him 
firm amidst all the temptations of power, the flatteries of ambition, and 
the allurements of pleasure. This is the discriminating mask by which 
Washington was known from all other men, and raises his reputation 
“ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” It may perhaps be thought 
that we are quoting an example so much beyond the common standard, 
as not to aftord a lesson of practical utility to us everyday men, who are 
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eniled to discharge only the ordinary duties of life—But this is a mis- 
take. In the humblest walks of life, there is daily opportunity of culti- 
vating this virtue. The rules of good living are so clearly stated to all in 
our Christian country, that very few transgressions are committed through 
mere ignorance—Very often we are tempted to sin contrary to the strong- 
est convictions of our understandings--Frequently we are invited by our 
compantons to partake of their criminal pleasures—In all such cases 
there 1s occasion for the exercise of this fortitude, of which we speak—- 
But this short essay is mtended principally for young men, who may 
chance to read it. For their benefit then a particular case will be stated. 
for illustration—Suppose then a young storekeeper, who knows that it 
is both his duty and interest to form habits of temperance ; and to em- 
ploy his leisure time in the improvement of his understanding, should 
be addressed by two or three of his cronies with “ Come Jack, let us go 


and spend the evening at the Confectioner’s; or at the tavern; or at of 





Jack thinks it wrong to accept the invitation. In this case, he has an 
opportunity of exercising, and cultivating that quality of mind, most ne- 
cessary to constitute a truly great and good man. But alas! is not the 
magnanimity rare, which would lead to a steady refusal of such an in- 
vitation, in whatever form presented. A young man who would think 
himself shamed forever if he should not, at any hazard, resent an insult 
offered to him; yields to the force of persuasion, or the still greater 
power of ridicule, and perhaps spends the night in a debauch; with the 
result of, an aching head, langour of the whole body, a sense of shame 
on account of his own weakness, and a conscicnce, the bitterness of 
whose reproaches causes the sy, ets of pleasure to be forgotten—Yet he 
is accounted a lad of spirit! What perversion of names! Is he not, ra- 
ther, a deplorable example of imbecility? Is he not, in fact, a coward? 
Is he not disgraced ?, And has he not shown himself incapable of rising 
to true dignity of character? In the case supposed, there is reason to 
fear that where one would stand firm, a hundred would flinch. And ve- 
ry probably in case of danger, say invasion by an enemy, out of five 
hundred, not five would through cowardice run away. So much rarer is 
this virtue of fortiude, than that of courage! Is it not the more honour- 
able on account of its rareness? But who does not see that there arc 
daily opportunities, as was said, of cultivating and practising this virtue, 
recommended by the illustrious example which has becn quoted? And 
it may be added, who does not see that the diligent cultivation of it, 
will greatly promote a man’s welfare, in all the relations of life; and 


above every thing else qualify him to act an honourable nart, whateyer 
sphere in society he might be called to fill. 
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Thé Monitor then, in terms of effectionate regard, recommends to }\): 
young friends, to learn to exhibit true fortitude and greatness of mini 
by uniformly obeying the dictates of duty, and steadily resisting temp. 
tations to cvil. . 





Original Communications. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR. 


On Giving too much Time to Sleep. 
THERE is a prevailing habit which, in my opinion, has not received 
from our moral writers the degree of reprehension that 1t deserves: | 


mean the habit of indulging in unnecessary sleep. It seems to be gene. 


rally considered as a very slight fault ; or rather no fault at all, a t 
where circumstances make rigid industry necessary toa subsistence.— 
But if the following observations be seriously weighe d, they will, per- 
haps, lead us to a very different conclusion. 

We must first enquire how much sleep may be accounted necessary ? 
it must be so much as will prepare our active powers of mind and body 
for the due exercise of their functions. Al! beyond this is evidently su- 
perfluous. Now I admit that no standard of time can be exhibited on 
this subject which will apply to all cases. They who are engaged in 
strenuous bodily labour, need more sleep, I suppose, than the studious 
and the sedentary. The different constitutions of people also may render 
Various quantities of sleep requisite. And the same individual may need 
more or less according to the several stayes of life. What I w ould re- 
commend is, that every one should ascertain, by experiment, how much 
sleep 1 is necessary for him in existing circumstances. Begin with a trial 

of six hours. If this be found too little to recruit the fatigued powers 
of action, try six and a half, then seven hours, and so on. Probably be- 
tween the limits of six and ‘eight hours, in every twenty-four, all per- 
sons may discover for themselves how much time they may usetulls 
dedicate to sleep. 

I believe the most competent judges will support me in the assertion. 
that excessive sleep is injurious both to health of body and vigour of 
mind. Effects, such as these, though it should require : a long period to 
render them perceptible, certainly deserve our attention. To possess a 
sound mind, in a sound body, is the greatest of earthly blessings. 

To spend’ time in needless sleep is a deprading habit, and betrays a 
grovling spirit. I cannot, tor my part, help considering it a very hum- 
bling circumstance of our nature, that we must sleep; that nearly or 
quite one third of our time must be given up to insensibility and imac- 
tion. Man, indeed, ought to be humble. But what shall we say of a 


‘ disposition to protract such a state, the state of a beast, vea of senseless 
| , y 


tiutter, beyoud the bounds of necessity? It is voluntary self-degreda- 
tion. It is, for so much time as is thus constimed, meanly and perversely 
renouncing the privileges of sense and rationality. I known it is wigl 


_ ed that ihefe is a pleasure in sleep. To be sure, there is a removal o! 
the pain of fatigue. You may call this pleasure, in a large sense of the 
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word; but it belongs only to that quantity of sleep which is necessary, 
W hen fatigue, is over, and the faculties have recovered their tone, the 

-st state of man is action. In this state he finds his highest satisfac- 
cionss He who thinks there is more enjovment in the stupefaction of 
needless slumber than in the pursuit of his proper business, the exercise 
of benevolent affections, and the acquisition of knowlec dge, has alrea- 
dy forfeited much of the dignity of a rational being. What ! talk of the 
happine ss of a condition similar to that of a log or a stone! Shame.— 
‘thas been said a thousand times, and 1 will say it once more,—shame, 
where 1s thy blush? 

But there stiil remains a view of this matter far more interesting than 
any which has yet been presented. Man is a moral and responsible be- 
ing, the heir of an immortal existence. Consult your reason upon the 
situation in which vou are placed. ‘Take the inspired volume, and let 
it teach you the lessons of wisdom. You have much to do for your own 
soul. You must soon perccive also that you are bound to the discharge 
of a multitude of duties as a member of society. You are bound, in fact, 
to do all that you possibly can do for the present and future welfaie of 
mankind. What solemn considerations! And how vast is the work in- 
cumbent upon you of preparing, in this short state of probation, to leave 
the world in peace whenever God shall call you away, and to stand be- 
ore his tribunal with a just confidence of being approved as a true dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ! In circumstances se unspeakably awful, the re- 
demption of time, precious time, appears to be a duty of primary im- 
portance. If we are to answer to God for the use or abuse of every 
hour which he affords us, how dare we ta waste our time in any sort of 
irifing! In this connexion, the excessive indulgence of sleep assumes 
the features of a folly and a sin of alarming magnitude. In w rorking for 
eternity, no human being has a single hour to spare. The Ailing of time, 
which is deemed by many to be a pretty and a harmless sport, may 
contribute laryely to the murder of the soul. And I entreat those who are 
concerned in the: se reflections .o consjder seriouly what they are doing, 

PHILANDER. 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR, 
A Few Thoughts upon Drunkenness. 

Ir is lamentable to observe with what lenity of censure, with what a 
tender spirit of palliation, mankind generally look upon the habit of ex- 
cessive drinking. “ Poor man,” they say, “he does some times take a 


cup too much, but he cannot be called a ‘drunkard, It is not the love of 


drink, but the disposjtion to good fellowship that betrays him. In the 
mean time, he is one of the best-hearted creatures if the world. And 
even at the worst, he is only to be pitied; for he is nobody’s enemy but 
his own.” This kind of apology for one of the most dreadful sins in the 
world is very common; and it is just such an one as I should expect the 
grand author of all delusion to inspire. 

According to a sound moral criterion, a man must be pronounced 
drunken wheneyer he puts his faculties in any degree out of ordtr by 
spirituous liquors, This habit once begun, like all other+habits, and _per- 
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haps more rapidly than any other, gains strength by indulgence. It is 4 
vice which prevails, I am afraid, more and more in our country. Look 
at some of the evils which foliow i in its train. 

It powerfully undermines and destroys the health of the body. Ey ery 
benevolent heart must bleed to see how many robust contitutions are 
ruined by drinking, and brought down to the grave at a period which 
might have been the very meridian of life. 

It impairs and stupities the intellectual powers. Every body knows 
that the drunken ht constitutes a temporary insanity, in soinc more vio. 
lent, and in others less. But besides this, observation proves after a 

while, that every instance of this shameful excess Jeaves the vigour of 
the understanding permanently diminished. The memory suffers, the 
reasoning faculty is debilitated ; and those who were once men of fine 

talents become stupid, and incapable of mental exertion. 

It Jeads to poverty, not merely by the expense of drinking, but still 
more by exchanging industr y for idleness, and by exposing the wretch- 
ed drunkard to the artifices of the fraudulent, and the d: predations of 
the gaming table. Many a family, formerly prosperous and independent, 
has been brought to want and be iegary by the drunkemmess of its head, 

It destroys the temper, er dic ating the amiable sensibilities and kind 
affections of the heart. The subject ot this vile infatuation doses, in pro. 
cess of time, his tenderness for the wife of his bosom; and becomes the 
tormentor, ves, the intentional tormentor, of her who was the chosen 
treasure of his youthful love. He no longer looks upon the children of 
his body with the fond feelings of a father. Allis pevishness, ill nature, 
and in many instances ferocious cruchy. Often have { contemplated this 
result of the habit with astonishment and horror. 

It is fatal to the capacity of usefuluenss. ‘The Creator has ordained 
that every man should, in some way or other, improve the talents and 
opportunities afforded him for the benefit of his species. But the drunk- 
ard either ap plies his abilities to the purposes of mischief, or at least 
drowns them in the loathsome gulf of intoxicaton. How much genius, 
how much education, what stores of knowledge, do we see reduced to 
imbecility and utter disgrace by this abomin: able intemperance! How 
are the promises of honourable distinction, and ail the sanguine hopes 
of parents and friends blasted by this enemy of cvery thing good and 
dignified ! 

To close this sketch of evils, drunkenness insults the great God, and 
cuts off its miserable victim from every reasonable expectation of a place 
in heaven. As surely as there js a heaven, the persevering drunkard 
will never enter that pure and blissful abode. With equal certainty we 
know that this destructive Liquid fre is preparing him for the infinitely 
more terrible fire of hell, which is never to be quenched. 

And for what does the votary of the bottle incur all these tremendous 
consequences? For a trifling, low gratification ; for the transient exhi- 
Taration of his animai spirits. Such is the ignominious price for which 


he sells his health, his honour, and a happy immortality! 


L can scarcely ‘hope to make any impression by these remarks upon 
those whose habits of drinking to excess are of long standing. Such ha- 
Lits are beyond expression strong; and act to be removed without some 
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thing like a Piracle. But perhaps I may succeed in guarding some of 





ba . . ‘ , . : 
ak the young dAthe giddy from a practice which infallibly leads to per- 
dition. Mayy/they receive the friendly warning, and apply it for their 
4 ~ood. Q; that they may shun the inebriating bowl, and the company of 
oO ° , . 
re those whelove it, as trey would shun the most deadly poison. 
oh PHILANDER. 
a Tre Sinner reduced to Self-despair, and Crying jor Mercy. 4 
O- . . these , 
. Come, Holy Spirit, Heav’nly Friend, 
of Though I have often griev’d thee, come, 
* Into this breast of mine descend, 
-_ | And make my heart thy constant home. 
. . s | 
4 : Enslav'd to sin’s tyrannic pow’r, 
% Guilty and helpless, lo I lie: J 
nf O, let this be thy gracious hour | 
' To bring deliverance, lest I die. , 
ji 
F I know I ought and must repent ) 
. *Ere pard’ning grace can set me free ; i 
i Y<t will not this hard heart relent it 
, Until it be disolv’d by thee. if 
f : : 
I know the Saviour’s blood was spilt, 
: And that his blood can make me whole: 
Yet will it ne’er remove my guilt 


Till thou apply it to my soul. 


Touch me with thy Almighty hand, 
That I my follies past may mourn ; 

Beneath the cross of Christ may stand, 
And there by faith to God return. 


To me, blest Spirit, now impart 

These gifts, which come trom thee alone ; 
Take full possession of my heart, 

And henceforth make it all thy own, 


coceammenll 
——— 











BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The following are brief notices of some of the Speeches delivered at 
the Twelfth Anniversary of this noble Institution. 
Lord Tre1GNmMouTH, in a strain of pious and animated feeling 


remarked:— ' 
“ To discover a spot on which Christians of all denominations thight ‘ 


meet in friendly communion, to devise a labour of love in which all 
might cordially and conscienticusly co-operate, scemed an attempt 
exceeding the combined powers of human ingeauity and benevolence, 
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is, howevet, has been accomplis! ed by the iastrutkeytslity of the 
ritish and Foreign Brble Society, 1 which has itseif becéme the ccnr 
f that beautiful union of the divided M« ‘agar pe of the CRittian Cor, 
munity, now for the first time, exhibited to the world. We see. as it 
were, thé very soul of Charity, cm! Recied mm the form and sulétance of 
our Institution, diffusing a v ite rl warmth, subduing pre judic ey CXpanding 
the affections, and anim: iting thé Members of it with love to Goa : anc 
man. “ God grant,” SUVS the pious and ventrable Ticad the Zunch 
Clergy, and I wish to adopt the a oe of his prayer.—* Aa grant that 
this new union among so many lovers of Christian truth, may daih take 
deeper root, in order that it may edininister largely to the growth of 
that holy and venerable Church, which our gracious Savi iour has reserved 
to be built up for himself itt these last days, th reby fulfilling his own de- 
claration, “ There shall be one Fold and one She pherd,” os Whata mag- 
nificient and sublime spectacle is even now presented to us, in the con- 
templation of the numerous Bible Societies spread over the face of the 
earth, animated by one spirit, and operating by the same means to the 
same benevolent end! Wh: if an opening for the most glorious hope; what 
an excitement to active and emulous exertion, are afford ed by the con- 
templation! But our hope and gratihcgtion would be more > enlarge d, if 
we could bring before us, In a vistble form, the efferis produced by the 
charitable labours of these Associations: if we cou:d collect into cone 
view the numerous Sustances in which the Scripture 3 distributed by the ny 
have proved the source of consolation, hope, and joy, to the poor, the 
desolate and the affiicted; of recleimine the vi om of edifying: the 
well- disposed, ahd of kindling the Aames of char: iy prety, and devo. 


tion, in the human breast. Ot this we are assur d. ‘at the comfort of 
individuals in this life, as atising out of the hope cf a glorious immor- 
tality, the peace, order, end happiness of society will ever be in pro- 


portion to the inflacnce of that holy book, which we circulate and re- 
commend, on the hearts and lives of mankind. Tt is suficient for us to 
know that we have laboured to ‘promote these blessed vesu 8; and we 
may. with humble confidence, pave to wits, descends as 
the dew, the growth and increase of the seed of th a whe ch we 
have so abuadantly sown, Tn this confideice, I trust gh the British 
and Foreign Bible Socie ty, which will ever be deemed the glory of this 
kingdom, will also prove a ” pain pillar of its lasting prosperity.” 

C. Barcray, Esq. (01. P. for Southwark ) spoke as follows:— 

“ I cannot help calling to the recollection of the meeting, the place 
which I have the honour to represent, not merely on account of the 
large sum which it has remitted to the Parent Society, but on account 
of the means by which that sum has been collected. Out of the2500/. 
which has. been stated to be the amount of its subscription, I believe 
that more than 2100/. has arisen from the Bible Associations, and the 
Subscribers of one penny per week. This is a most striking proof of the 
efficacy of Bible Associations; and I cannot too strongly recommend 
snes as I fully believe that we must look to them as the principal 

curce of our future income.’ 

The Revd, J. F. Usxo, Rector of Orsett, and formerly Chaplain ‘at 
Smyrna, addressed the metting, ‘at-shme length, dn the want ‘Of the 
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Scriptures im the Syriac, Armenian end Turkish languages, as it had 
fallen under. his own observation, in the course of his travels through 
different parts of the East. Mr. Usko cited many interesting particulars, 
in corfirmation of his general argument, and drew a very animated and 
striking compar 1son be al een the Holy S¢ oe and the place in which 
he then stood; obscry ing, that as he had seen the Latin, the Greek, the 
Armenian, the Copiic, and ice Clisletionn pe rforming the rites of 
their respective communions, within the inclosure of the Holy Sepulchre, 
ind mcnsed the Tomb of their common Lord, so he now SAW, and re- 
oiced to sec, the different denominations of Christians, ‘united together 
or the propagation of that Holv Book which contains the records of 
cheir common salvation.” 

The Kev. Dr. Tuorpr, (Secretary to the Htberntan Bible Sacicty J 
moved the resolution of than 4 to the treasurer. In doing this, Dr. Thorpe 

‘ Assured the Mecting, that the Hibernian Bible Society had not 
saan -d in jts exertions, during the past year, to disseminate the Holy 
Scriptures among all clasises und denominations of the people of Freland, 

Since the last Anniversary, between twenty and thirty thousand Bibles 

and Testaments had been tssued frog the Socicty’s Depository in Dublin; 

nd mwiy more might have been civculated but for the de ‘pressed state 
of the funds. He drew a mejancholy picture of the present state of 

Ireland, and described the various obstacles in the w ay of a more ¢x- 
ccnsive report, by allusion to vailous affecding circumstances which had 

lately occurred. THe concluded by stating, that, notwithstanding the dif- 

ficulties which had presented themselves, the Hibernian Bible Society, 

50 far from desponding, were inineited with a lively hope, that, that 
Nivine Providence, v Aire! h had hitherto sustained the great cause of the 
Bible Society 1n Tre land. would eventually crown its labours with success. 
In the course of his speech, Dr. Thorpe spoke in the strongest ternrs 
of the support which the Heade of the Established Church in Treland 
had given to the Hibernian Bible Society; and particularly complimented 
the two Irish Bishops, (the Bishops of Clogher and Cloyne) who were 
present, on the patronage they had afforded it.” 

The Rev. Joun Owen came forward, and stated, he appeared before 
the Meeting, by desire of his colleagues, to ackn: owledge, both for them 
and for himself, the resolution of thanks, with which, at the close of 
the twelfth year of service, their labours i in the Society had, this day, 
been honoured. / 

He would wish to receive his recompence, not in the ensnaring ‘tribute 
of personal applause, but m the wholesome and gratifying return of @ 
Vigorous, persevermg, and prudent co-operation. 

He said a prudent co-operation: for, as the country was now roused 
to uncommon exertions, it would require a correspondent degree of 
prudence and discretion to direct those exertions to the attainment 6f 
their object. How secure the Society was against injury from opposition, 
had been sufficiently proved by the events of that hostility'with ‘which 


it had been so frequently, but hopelessly assaulted. If it should ‘é:ffer’ 


as little from its friends, as it had done trom its ¢nemics, ‘its prosperity 
would be complete, and its glory unalloyed. He trusted ‘he shoulll’ be 
excused, if, from‘a zeal for its honour, he*urged upen ‘all avhio “te okoe 
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share in its concerns, the importance of acting in such a manner, as ts 
secure for it the continuance of its present h: igh and unblemished repu- 
tation. No language which he could use would be too strong to express, 
how much it behoved the members of the institution, in every part of 
the empire, to bear in mind, in all their administrations, the sanctity of 
its character, and the sublimity of its end: to advocate its interests in 
the spirit of meekness, sobricty, and devotion; and to abstain from every 
measure which might 'be likely to compromise whet was dne to the ac- 
knowledged proprieties of age, and condition, and sex, On the Jast of 
these topics, he confessed he felt not alittle anxiety; coal he should be 
unfaithful to his trust, if he allowed himself altovether to conceal j 
To the admission of females into a particrpation of the labours and the 
triumphs of the Society, he was decidedly triendiv. The good cftects of 
it were too apparent to be overlooked, and too linportant not to be highly 
appreciated. But with every desire to have the energies of females drawn 
forth into exercise, he wished them to be employ ed in a manner com- 
porting with that delicacy which has ever ‘been considered as charactey- 
istic of the sex, and which constitutes one of its best ornaments, and its 
strongest securities. He wisked thgir co-operation to be active, but un- 
ostentatious; like the blood whichirculates unobserved through every 
part of the frame, and which te gfly to be scen in the hue of health 
which it imparts to the SOMMOPHRNCE, and the vitality and vigor which 
it communicates to the system.” 

The Bisnop of NorwicH Sacodncka the resolution of thanks, which 
he moved, to the Presbyterics in Scotland, in the following manner:— 
%:} would only observe, that there is not a people on carth who hav 
supported with more assiduity and unbounded _Itberality, this Society, 
than the kingdom of Scotland; a people not so remarkable for their 
wealth, as their industry, their genuine evangelical piety, their high 
independent spirit, and their Jove of religious and ciyil bberty—a king- 
dom, the moral condition of which proves, beyond all controversy, that 
a ge neral education ef the chikiren of the poor, and the distr ibution of 
the Sacred Scriptures, are the surest means, under Providence, of pro- 
moting, not only the happiness of the poor themselves, but the welfare 
of every government to which they belong, by encouraging those habits 
of industry, morality, and religion, which the. Bible inculcates, in a 
way which most eflectually informs the understanding, and influences 


the heart.”’ 


Cuarves Grant, Junior, Esq. M. P. in the course of a speech of 


distinguished ability, with which he prefaced a motion for thanks to all 
the Auxiliary Bible Societies throughout the world, put this question: 
“ But what is it that shall render thanks worthy of this universal 
acceptance? What is our connection with those to whom we offer them? 
By what ties are we bound to them?” We give a part of his reply:— 
“« We are bound to them by sacred ties, by congenial feelings, by kindred 
affections: we have with them common joys, and common sorrows;— 
hopes interwoven with our immortal nature; union endeared by those 
common hopes and. common sorrows. I speak of sorrows, and yet I 
have called this a festival. In ordinary festivals we exclude every thing 
of distress: im the ordinary scenes of festal relaxations we forget 
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4f we can forget) that there are in the world around us griefs most 
ge nised, which cannot be relieved,—svimpathies most dear, which must 
broken—friendships most united, which must be dissolved—hearts 
most knit together, which must b? torn asunder.—We forget, that there 
is one pillow on which cvery head must rest, every eve be closed. We 
forget that there is one narrow house. to which no wealth can impart 
comfort, to which no dignity can confer lustre, from which no power 
can give exemption. But here these topics are le pitimate and necessary; 
because here, as the basis and motive ef our meeting, we aver the frail 
and precarious tenure, on which we hold and enjoy hie; because it is 
the verv charm of our Society, that it connects together t the common 
wants and common sorrows of mankind. But our connection with those 
co whom we are offering eur thanks dees not rest here: it is not only 
because we have common sorrows, but because we have common hopes 
also. Whatever 7s most interesting to the reason, elevating to the affec- 
tions, consolatary to the serrows, animating to the hopes of all mankind, 
is combived in the volumes which we distribute. To every pain, they 
give its suitable «leviation; to every distress, its best remedy; to parted 
friendship, they hold forth re-union; to sickness, unfading health; to 
death, they open prospects beyond this world; to.the anguish that kneels 
over the grave, the hope that triumps im the resurrection. These are the 
etherial visitants that descend to mix with men. It is in the solitude of 
erief, in the desertion of anguish, that the eye, purified by tears, dis- 
cerns the celestial guests: In the ordinary commerce of the world they 
are more wbscured. These hopes are like the stars that brighten the 
firmament ef night: In the glare of day, in the meridian brightness of 
the sun, they are unobserved; but when the traveller is alone in the 
darkness, when ke antic ipates. an impenetrable night, he then observes 
the fires that are kindled in the firmament to guide and cheer his steps. 
It is on these hepes, and these sorrows, commor to our whole race, 
that our union #s founded; to sustain these hopes, and to cheer these 
sorrows, is the commen object’ which binds every patron to our society. 
So long as we rely on these two emotions of our common nature, our 
union will be profound as our sorrews, ard unfading as our hopes. No 
weakness will be produced by extending our efforts: the more we enlarge 
our limits, the deeper will be our foundations: the wider we diffuse our 
exertions, the more triumphant will be their energy.” 


—— ee 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

He, who spends much of his time in close confinement, under diseases 
of which he can reasonably expect no cure, may surely be excused. if he 
now and then find his inclination wandering from book to book, as the 
bee flies from flower to flower. Even this reading, desultory as it-is, 
may have its use : he may accidentally meet with passages that warm 
his hopes, animate him with fortitude, and fill his mind with thanfulness 
that Providence has placed him in a period of time when: his wisdom 
may so easily exceed the wisdom of the finest characters of pagan his- 
tory. He may also catch now and then, among the writings of heathen 
worthies, an expression that declares. with all the force of involuntary 
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evidence, how much thev felt the want of that Revelation of life ay4 
immortality that is now given as a light to our path. 

This last i impression was made with new and peculiar power on my 
mind, on reading Pliny’s letter to Corelius Tiro, describing the death 
of Correllius Rufus, one of his most beloved friends. After having 
enumerated many oe the common-place sources of comfort under the 
Joss of these props of life, he rejects all as inade ‘quate to -his consolatior, 
and breaks out into this edeseifel appeal to his surviv ing fricnd--- Pro. 
inde adhibe solatia mihi; non hec, senex erat, infirmus erat, (hee enn 
scio) sed nova aliqua, sed magna, que audierim nunquam, lezerim nun- 
quam ; nam qu audivi, que legi, sponte succurrunt, sed tanto dolore 
superantur.”’ . 

“« Bring me therefore some consolation ; not such as this, he was old, 
he was infirm, (for this I know) but some thing new, something great, 
of which I hav e never heard or never read ; for all that I have heard. 
all that I have read, occurs promptly enough, but is borne down by so 
heavy an affliction.” 

Now ‘this is the language of one, to whom all the stores.of Grecian 
and Roman Ihiterature and » hilosophy were familiar. How plainly and 
how pathetically does he call for the consolations of Christianity ; Me- 
thinks I would have gladly whispered in ius ear that Revelation of the 
Divine Voice ; “ For when they shall rise from the dead, they are as 
the angels which are in Heaven ;” and that of the Apostle, « that th 
sufferings of the present time are net worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed.”’ This 1s the aligua nova, the aliqua magia 
that he wanted, and withent which nething can be attained that deserv« 
the name of consolation. 

ft is matter of interesting reflection, that this is the same Pliny who 
represents the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians, as justly incurring 
persecutions under the Emperor Trajan, while at the same time h 
draws the most flattering picture of the excellence of their morals. 
Shall we require a stronger dena that the wisdom of the world is fcol- 
ishness with God ¢ "a 





EXTRACT FROM HA RMER’S OBSERVATIONS. 


A difficult passage.in the Gospel of St. John, explained by a quotation 
from Hersdotus. 

Him hath God the Father sealed. John vi. 2. This saying is difi- 
cult, and has been variouslv understood. Among the different expla- 
nations given of it, the following has certainly a right to show itself; 
and I hope it may ‘do.so without offending any, whatever his peculiar 
creed may "be. Most christians believe that our blessed Lorp laid 
down his life as.an etonement for the sin of the world : and to this he 
soems"to allude ver. 51,and the bread that J will give is my flesh, which 
Swill vive for the life of the world; and to this circumstance the saying 
gbove, Hin heth God the Father sr. ALED, seems evidently to refer. 

It certainly was 2 custom among nations contiguous to Judea, to sel 
w eea! upon the victim that was deemed -proper for sacrifice. The fol- 
leaving eccount of the method of providing white dul/s, among the 
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Egyptians, for sacrifices to the god Apis, Herodot. Euterp. p. 104, 
Edit. Gale, will cast some light on this subject. “ It they find even 
one black hairy on him, they deem him wrclean. That they may know 
this wich certainty, the pricst appointed for this purpose, examines the 
whole animal both. standing up and lying down; aiterward he draws 
out his tongue to sce by certain signs w hether it be clean ; and, lastly, 
ijoks on the hairs of his tail to see if the *y be all tn their natural state. 
If, after this search, the animal is found without blemish, he signifies it 
by binding a label to his horns, then applying Wax, SEALS it with his 
LING, and the beast is led aw ay : for to sacrifice one, not THUS sealed, 

‘; punished with death. And these are the rites of this sacrifice : the 
beast THUS SEALED is brought to the altar, afterward the head is cut off, 
and brought to the market and sold to the Greeks ; but if it be not the 
market day, they throw the head into the river with the execration, that 
if there be any evil hanging over them or over the land of Egypt, wt 
may be poured gut upon that head,’ &e. 

The Jews could not be unacquainted with the rites and ceremonies of 
the E gyptian worship ; and it Is possible that such precautions as these 
were In use among themselves ; especially as they were so strictly en- 
joined to have the ir sacrifices without spot and without blemish. Gop, 
infinite in holiness and justice, found jrsus Curisy to be a lamh, 
without spot or imperfection, and therefore SEALED Aim; pointed out and 
accepted him as a proper sacrifice for the sins of mankind. Collate 
this passage with Heb. vii. 26, 27, 28 Eph. v. 27. 2 Pet. iii. 14, and 
especially with Heb.. ix. 13, 14. for if the blood of suis, and of 
goats, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean sanctifieth ; how 
much more shall the blood of Curist, who through the eternal Sper it, 


offered himself WITHOUT spoT TO GoD, purge your conscwaces jrom 
dead works ?. 








FROM THE WESTERN MONITOR. 

Obituary, —It is always: p: unfol, but we hope salutary, to re- 
cord the death of those who have been eminent for uscfulness:and 
piety. It is with this hope we announce to the public the death of 
the Reverend Davip Rice, who departed this life the 18th ult. 

Mr. Rice was among the early emigrants to this country, haviug 
removed to Kentucky abont the year 178i. He has consequently 
borne a distinguished, an honorable and a hivhly useful part im the 
formation of the Pres byterian church in the west. His sound under- 
standing, his knowledge of the human character, but above all his 
pure and ardent piety, conspired to qualify him in an eminent de- 
gree for those difficult and important duties, to which inthe course 
of divine providence he was called, in this infant country. 

Possessing a heart warmed with the purest benevolence towards 
all the human family, and sensible to the utmost delights in the so- 
ciety of Christian friends; the addition of a. fellow laborer among 
those who were ‘‘ ready to perish for lack of knowledge,” was ever 
to him a subject of the highest gratulation. ‘To all such characters, 
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whether merely passing through the eountey, or visiting it with 
view to a permancnt se tthemen' e horse and heart of Mer. Ric: 
was always open. The writcr of this article delighis to record upon 
this occasion the fatherly advice and wise councils i imparte E to his 
younger brethern by Mr. Rice. These communications were aC. 
companied with such a de: p sense of the jaterests of the Redeem. 
er’s kingdom, and the awful solemnity and responsibility of the 
minister ct character, as could not full to eudear him io all bis tricnds, 
but especially to his brethren in the ministry. 

To adorn the doctrine of Gon the Saviour, by a holy life, and te 
preach Jesus and him crucified, seem to have been the only ambi. 
tion of this good man. As had been his Ife, such was his death. 
The consolation of his dying moments were the strongest proof that 
the prize he had coutended for, was worth all the efforts of so long 
a life, so painfully, so usciully, and ope abiy employed. Du. 
ring the last two years of his lite, bis infirmity rendered bim unable 
to preach, but his time was uselully employ cd. He linproved every 
opportunity to urge upon his neg bours and a 1equamitances who vi. 
sited him, the excellence, the importance and the necessity of true 
religion, and the danger of neglecting it. If the most exem) lary 
virtues—if the most Compassionate wishes for the happiness of man- 
kind—if the most faithful discharge of his ministerial duties, can 
endear him to his surviving friends—can embalm his memory in 
the bosom of his children, and secure him a piace in the grateful 
tecollection of all who knew him, he oce upies ihat place. With the 
load of 83 years pressing him down; with a general hydropical 


state of the system, anda watry collection in his breast, several of 
tthe Jast months of bis Jife were rendered ver y painful. At oné period 


so great was his pain, he neither lay down, nor slept for five days 
and. nights; and during the last eight wecks of his affliction he bore 
an uncommon weight of distress, yet he uniformly exhibted that 
patience and resignation, which surprised even those who knew him 
best, and did honor ta that good cause which he had for fifty years 
been recommending to the acceptance of his fellow-men. Novia 
mumur was heard from him, but great jealousy was manifested, lest 
in his afflictions, which he anticipated would be of long continuance, 
he should become fretful and impatient, and thereby dishonor the 
cause of Christ. ‘This fear always appeared to be matter of much 
greater conce/n to him than his own bodily pain. ‘* The ruling pas- 
sion was’’ in him pre-eminently ‘* strong in death.”? Often was he 
heard to say, when writhing in anguish, ‘If the blessed Jesus, 
who had no sin of his own, bore-the wrath of his heavenly L’ather 
for a world of sinners, how willingly ought he to-endure all the pain 
he suffered, | (.i. dying example might be but the means of the 
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eisation of one seul.” “ Father glorify thy son, that thy son may 
aso glorify thee, father glority thy unworthy servant, that thy un- 
worthy servant may also prc orily thee.” He would often say, ‘* he 
hath m: we wath mean everlasting covenant ordained in all things and 
eure.” “Lhis precious trath was a rod which directed, and a staff 
which conslorted & supported him in the valley & shadow of death. 
For more than four months with death in daily prospect, he view- 
cd it wilh Composure and as 4 welcome messenger disarmed of his 
errors. He disclaimed all merit in himself, and (to use his own 
vords) built kis conidence of a happy and a glorious immortality 
on the attoning bioadl and righteousness of Jesus Christ, and the un- 
changeab Jeness of the everlasting covenant. ‘*O,” said he, ** what 
mamazging chenge from bemeg tossed with pain and being strangled 
with phlegm, to be lastantly wanslated toa place at God’s right 
haud, w here is fulness of jov and pleasures for evermore.”? Such 
were the last moments of this good man. ‘Lo his clildven he has 
left the rich legacy of a well spent lite, and a most upright, tender, 
and fatherly exanmmpic, and io lus friends the pleasing remembrance 
that for more than half a century be labored with fidelity and often 
with suecess in the holy ministry 
*QO, that we may all div the death of the righteous, and that our 
latter end inav be like oe 





LITER. IRY NOTICE. 
About the year 1750, Thomas Bacon, Rector of the parish of St Peter, 
falbot county, Mary iad 3 preached ‘andl published “ Four Sermons, 
upon the great and indis pe nsible duty of ail Christzan Masters and Mis- 


tresses to bring up their Negro Slav es in the Knowledre and Fear of 


God.” These sermons are all.on the text, Colossians vi, 1. Afasters, 
give unto your servants that which is just and equal, knowine that ye 
also have a master in heaven. The subject is divided into four heads of 
discourse :, 

1. ‘Lhe nature of the obligation. 

II. The advantages attending a due compliance therewith, 

III. ‘The common excuses and objections which are made concerning it. 

IV. In what manner this duty may best be performed, to the discharg- 
ing our consciences, and with the greatest probability of success, 

These several points are considered in their order, one in each sermon. 
The preacher uses that simplicity of speech, and earnestness of manner, 
that becomes the importance of the subject. 

This little work had been long out of print; and was like to have been 
utterly lost and Sorgen recently the Rev. William Meade, 
has republished it, with the addition of several pieces, principally in- 
tended as helps to pious Masters and Mistresses who wish to discharge 
the duty which they owe to their servants. The whole makes a cheap 
pe volume, well worthy of the attcation of all in our land, who hold 
slaves, ! 
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Mr. F saarnen f. Gordon, Lynchourg..| 

i» Sivouled Subscribers to the first Series of the Moniror, abject to 

the usine af it on account of the ‘change made in the time of publication, 
the Agents «w’!) be so good as to inform the Editor without delay. 
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Surely it Is high time that something should be dene for the j 1M Mort, 
interests of thos--, who, by a course of providence, are placed amone 
us in a state of slavery. The Cinistian world is awakened from its lon, 
slumbersa* Many are going to atid fro, and knowledge is encreased.’ 
We sympathise with Missionaries 3 in their joys, and sorrews; we rejoic 
in the success of Bible Societies. We praise God for the conversion ,; 
Hindoos, and Hottentots, and Owhyheeans—and yet many among pe 
are regardless of the hcuthen Who live on their pk antations, and in the; 
families; by whose labour they are sup ported; and with whom they ar, 
connected by relations which the scriptures seem to recognise as nex 
to the relations subsisting between Parents and Children——* Brethre: 
these things ought mot so to be.”’— 

The little book mentioned above e, may be had of Messrs. Fitzwhylsony 
and Potter. ’ 
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IMPERIAL UL NIFICE NCE. 
The En pe ror Alexander has presented to the Russian Bible Soctety « 


sarge four story stone house in Pet. rsbure, near the wnperial summer 


gardens. The Society have also recetc ed fir am hima donation of 15,000 
‘rubles. 
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—————— 
VOTICE. 
he Pressytery of Hunover will meet in the Presbyterian Church 
an Richmond, oa the 3rd Thursday in. October, and 
The Synop of VirGintas will meet, on the.4th Thursday in the same 
manth, at I'redericksburg. 
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